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Tht 
NEGRO GHURGH 
IN 
ht 
USA PREFACE 


Gunnar Myrdal, in his American Dilemma, rightly 
pointed out that the Negro church "is an expression of the Negro 
people themselves". RISK welcomes its readers to suchan expression 
in this issue. 

The five churches illustrated on the cover start from the 
country parish "down south" to the store-front and urban sanctuaries 
(sometimes a former synagogue) "up south". The one thing these 
churches have in common, beside the darkness of their members' 
skin, is their efforts to break away from various socio-economic 
inequities that have surrounded them for centuries. (International 
economic justice not only represents the rich and affluent north 
vis-a-vis the "Third World", but includes, obviously, the "third 
world" of every country. Since several of the articles in this issue 
describe programs of national economic justice, the editorial 
committee of RISK felt that an extra piece on development questions 
would not be necessary). 


Though the opening article does not concern itself with 
the Negro church(es) per se, it does set the historical framework 
within which any and every facet of Afro-American life must be 
understood. Indeed, to paraphrase the author, there can be no 
survival worth considering for white Christianity unless it finds a 
way of facing its black counter-image. Moreover, if the Afro- 
American churches are not fully understood and accepted by the 
"mainstream" of American Christianity, how then can that mainstream 
ever hope to legitimately function in an area where they seem to 
want to show so much concern - the urban ghetto? 


However, the purpose of this issue is not to raise 
questions (perhaps you will have some after you have read it). It 
is to inform, to point out directions and to express at least some 
of the power (black?) of the Negro Church in the U.S.A. So, there- 
fore, RISK again welcomes you to "an expression of the Negro people 
themselves". A. Le Mone 


AFRO-AMERIGAN 
PAST 


by Vincent G. Harding 


My special interest - some might say obsession - is the 
black experience in America. Since 1961 I have been especially 
related to whatever we meant when we said ''The Movement", and 
since 1965 I have been studying, teaching, exhorting and misfitting 
at Spelman College in the Atlanta University Center. 


When I reflect on some of my experiences - especially 
in the periodfrom 1961 to now - I often find it very difficult to under- 
stand what in the world - to put it mildly - I am doing teaching history 
to a bunch of variously motivated college students. Occasionally I 
have tried to answer my own question, and have in the progress put 
together some kind of rationalefor this particular scholarly vocation, 
a rationale, some of whose central issues I would like to share with 
you. 


Often it is clear - even to me - that this kind of pro- 


spectusis not really an answer to my question, for it pushes me out 
from the classroom andthe library too regularly andunceremoniously. 


) 


-Indeéd I suspect that what I may have put together here is a ratio- 
nalization for my keeping relatively still long enough to catch the 
signal concerning the next stage of my calling. Or the entire business 
may be nothing more than another part of the ongoing struggle I have 
with the impossible issue of how at once to be black, honest, Ameri- 
can and an historian who is sometimes too troubled by Jesus of 
Nazareth for his own sanity's sake. 


There are many persons who evidently think of ''Negro 
History" in the context of the overall American story in much the 
same way that they think of individual Negroes and their integration 
into the American society. That is, they are adamantly and often 
vociferously in favor of small but prominent doses of ''Negro History" 
being dropped into the national saga, but they insist that these black 
drops should never be numerous or indelible. For if they are too 
many and too black they might necessitate unpleasant rereadings, 
reassessments and rewritings of the entire story, and such ad- 
justments would never be tolerated by the American society, to 
say nothing of the historical profession - or so the unspoken lines 
seem to go. 


It is my thesis, and partly the motivation for my work, 
that an American history which cannot contain the full story of the 
black pilgrimage is no more worthy of life than an American society 
that cannot bear the full and troublesome black presence in its 
midst. Indeed, it is my intention to suggest that just as America 
can know no survival worth considering unless it finds a way of 
facing its black counter-image, so too our history is a tale told by 
fools if it does not incorporate the Afro-American experience with 
unflinching integrity. And if such open encounter between black and 
white American history should produce the same sense of insecure 
teetering on the edge of the unknown as we now experience in the 
human encounter, so much the better. 


Nor does the analogy end there. The urgency some of us 
feel for the creation of such a new American history is no less 
critical than the pressure that impels us to seek for the lineaments 
of a new American society. Obviously, the tasks are not unrelated. 
For there will be no new beginnings for a nation that refuses to 
acknowledge its real past. 


Therefore the uses of the Afro-American past are 
many, varied and crucial at this difficult but inevitable juncture in 
American life. They will be examined here in stages ranging from 
the obvious to the enigmatic. At that end of the continuum most 
flooded withthe light of reason, it should be clear that any American 
history that ignores the central role of black people as actors and 
foils on this maddening stage is a falsified and misleading history. 
It is, for instance, a history that ignores the ironic symbol of that 
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summer in Jamestown more than three centuries ago when represen- 
tative government and African bondsmen had a mutual beginning of 
sorts in the citadel of colonial Democracy, a beginning that seemed 
to lock the rhetoric of democracy and the reality of black inequality 
into the American heart. It is a history that tries to explore the 
making of the Constitution without understanding the major price in 
its integrity that was exacted by the system of slavery and its pro- 
ponents, both north and south. It is a history that attempts to speak 
of the Peculiar Institution as if there were no human beings involved 
who produced no authentic historical materials. (Thus a major 
publisher could attempt last year to produce a collection of docu- 
ments on slavery without one document from a slave. ) It is a history 
that speaks of Jacksonian Democracy as if the expanded white fran- 
chise were not purchased at the cost of the black northern vote in 
many states. 


Such a vacuous history treats Reconstruction as if it 
were another unfortunate mistake, rather than one of the nation's 
greatest lost chances to be honest and free. It is a history that deals 
with the turn of the 19th century without suggesting the way in which 
the rising tide of brutality against blacks and Indians at home may 
have permanently poisoned the nation's attempts at expansion among 
non-white peoples elsewhere. It is a history that tries to under- 
stand the urban crisis of the 1960's without tracing the long and 
bloody lines of Negro migration since Reconstruction, It is a history 
that attempts to interpret current American culture without any 
appreciation for the major role black people have played in creating 
the popular culture of the nation, especially since the 1920's. 


It may well be that a history without the Afro-American 
story cannot offer sufficient insights into the reasons why the nation 
can now be so numb to the brutalization of a Vietnam thousands of 
miles away. Perhaps it cannot understand this because it denies the 
physical and spiritual destruction of black persons which has be- 
come a part of the American Way of Life, and has likely created a 
callous on whatever heart a nation has. 


It is such a history that has contributed immensely to 
the miseducation of the American people and has brought them so 
unpreparedtoface a worldthat is neither white, Christian, capitalist 
nor affluent. Such history may yet prove poisonous, and if there is 
any possible antidote on the American scene it could be the hard 
and bitter medicine of the Afro-American past. Is it too late for a 
society that still insists that its drops be few and painless? 


This question will be examined more fully below. Now 
it is important to recognize another obvious use of the Afro-American 
past. Even when one acknowledges how grotesquely slow is the pace 
at which black people are moving on to the American stage, the 
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knowledge of their history is still absolutely indispensible as they 
proceed. It isessential on the one hand to the old newcomers as they 
cast off the roles of the past and seek for new ones. If they come to 
the integrated scene with integrity they must come with a know- 
ledge of themselves and of the many-splendored gifts they bring. 
Black students informerly white schools must not enter as suppliants 
who are going to be transformed from "disadvantaged" to''advantaged" 
by such a move. They must be so aware of their black fathers and 
the wealth of their spiritual and intellectual heritage that they will 
sharply illuminate the disadvantages inherent in an isolated, be- 
leaguered middle-class white world. If they are to become more 
than black Anglo-Saxons (and God knows we have enough white ones 
without adding carbon copies) then they cannot accept the old doctrines 
of slavery which encouraged them to believe that God somehow 
blessed darkest Africa with the light of Christian guns and ships 
and chains. Neither the ancient Kingdom of Songhai nor the modern 
Kingdom of Harlem was benighted without whites, and black young 
people need to know the measurements of the light - in both places. 


Any society that would encourage black children to live 
in a state of permanent amnesia concerning their fathers and their 
fathers' ways of life is a society not worth knowing. Any man who 
would enter such a society on its amnesiac terms would only add to 
its corruption, whether they entered through the door of the ninth 
grade or by the’ carpeted way of a General ElectFie.exectitive suite. 
(But it must also be acknowledged that such knowledge is exceedingly 
dangerous, forif it were faithfully presented, a reading of the Afro- 
American past might cause black exiles to refuse many an open door. 
Indeed some doors might be torn from their hinges. Nor would this 
be teaching hatred of whites. Rather it would be the necessary and 
healthy explanationfor the existence of the hatred and fear that most 
black men have known from childhood on. Any society lacking the 
courage to take such risks with light lacks the courage to live. ) 


On the other obvious hand, those white persons who 
first encounter the token blacks in their new roles are also in des- 
perate need of the Afro-American past. For without it they will be 
tempted to feel that they are doing a favor for the students or the 
junior executives by letting them in. Properly read, the pages of 
the Negro past will reveal that it is black people who have done the 
favor by doing so much to build the nation under such horrible cir- 
cumstances, and by letting such ambiguous doors stay on their 
hinges for so long a time. Compassionately understood, the black 
past will teach all benefactors that they are receiving a favor in 
being allowed what may be the one last chance to do justice, that . 
they are being graced by the presence of a people whose pilgrimage 
is perhaps the only true epic poem that America has ever known. 
Such a reading of the Afro-American past might even shatter the 
general illusion that token acceptance of token Negroes will ever 
bring any basic hope for the survival of any of us. : 


For it is only as America faces a Denmark Vesey, a 
Nat Turner, a W.E.B. DuBois, a Paul Robeson and a Malcolm X, 
that the nation will begin to be ready to understand a Stokely Car- 
michael, a Rap Brown and the host of black radicals yet to come. 
Such a reading would identify each one as "Made in America, Pro- 
duct of its Broken Community". How shall this land create new and 
whole men if it refuses to examine its past production record, a 
record strewn with the crushed bodies and spirits of black radicals 
hurling defiant curses and urgent pleas for renewal from the same 
dying lips? 


One of the most gifted and least celebrated American 
political analysts used to say that the basic division in the world now 
and for some time to come was not based on Communism versus 
Capitalism. Rather, A.J. Muste said, the world was divided now 
between those peoples who had rarely if ever known defeat and 
humiliation as a national experience and those who had lived with 
this for centuries. In a sense, Muste was simply echoing the pro- 
found insights expressed by W.E.B. DuBois half a century earlier. 
However formulated the concepts of these men remind us that the 
world experience of the last 500 years has meant that the vast ma- 
jority of the earth's humiliated people have been non-white, and 
their humiliation has meant that the vast majority of the earth's 
humiliated people have been non-white, and their humiliation has 
come at the hands of the white, western world. Moreover, itappears 
that this nation now stands as the self-proclaimed leader of that un- 
humiliated world, and finds itself at once the most powerful and 
one of the least comprehending national states, It is obvious that 
one of America's most critical blind areas is in the realm of under - 
standing the oppressed, the wretched of the earth. Our vaunted 
experience of virtually unbroken success, our alabaster cities un- 
dimmed by human tears (except for the unseen tears of the poor and 
the black?) and our movement into the strange joys of advanced 
corporate capitalism - all these have cut this people off from the 
rest of the world in significant ways. 


If there is any real concern among the American people 
to understand why men are determined to fight bombers with rifles 
andcurses, why revolutionaries seem to grow up wherever America's 
footprints markthe earth, then the Afro-American story is essential 
reading. For here in the heart of America is the nation's major 
link to the alienated, humiliated and rebellious non-white world. Its 
story is at once tied to the non-west and a part of the American 
past. (Indeed Richard Wright says it is "the history of America 
written ins. 22. bloody terms..... '') A failure to explore this vital 
link on its own terms, through its own history, might well prove 
disastrous not only within the nation but at every troubled spot where 
this nation reaches out its ambiguous hands beyond the west. Without 


such an exploration we might continue to be puzzled at the world's 
disbelief concerning our sudden devotion to the rights of self-de- 
termination for the non-white masses of Vietnam. 


A nation that combines the American predilection to- 
wards violence, the American stockpile of weapons andthe American 
lack of empathy for the earth's humiliated peoples is a dangerous 
nation. Perhaps it can begin another life by introducing itself to the 
invisible menin its midst, by seeking to know the quality of suffering 
and hurt and the rebellion they spawn. Such an introduction must 
include - if not begin with - the past. 


A reading of the black preachers, poets and editors, a 
sensitive listening to the singers of our songs, would face the nation 
with the ceaseless rage that has been the lot of men in every strange 
land who have been called upon to sing, to dance, to laugh and to be 
grateful. And in those pages any searching eye would easily spy the 
century-old predictions of black alienation, sedition, rebellion and 
guerrilla warfare. Disaster has always lurked at the American 
door, tragic disaster, created largely by blindness to the nation's 
fatal flaw. 


The black experience in America allows for no illusions, 
not even that last, ancient hope of the chosen American people whom 
God will somehow rescue by a special act of his grace. America 
began with such hopes, but they were tied to the idea of a Covenant, 
that men would have to do God's will for them to remain as his 
chosen ones. Somehow, just as America forced black men to do so 
much of its other dirty but productive work, the nation evidently 
came to believe that whites could be chosen while blacks did that 
suffering which has always been identified with the chosen ones. Now 
that is over. The black past has begun to explode and to reveal toa 
hiding chosen people that to be the annointed one is to be crushed 
and humiliated by the forces of the world. After almost 400 years 
(how significant a-period !) of exile, the black branch of the chosen 
people has grown louder than ever before in its refusal to take the 
sufferings apart from the privileges of the chosen status. 


So it may be that for all who would see it, the Afro- 
American past illuminatesthe meaning of being chosen. Perhaps this 
is what white Americans must see: that they will either join the 
ranks of suffering and humiliation (beginning perhaps with "losing 
face'' in Vietnam?) or there will be no chosen people on these shores, 
Either they will submit their children to some of the same educa- 
tional terrors they have allowed black children to endure or there is | 
no future for any. Either they will give up their affluence to provide 
necessities for others or there will be neither affluence nor neces- 
sities for anyone, Perhaps we were chosen together, and we cannot 
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move towards a new beginning until we have faced all the horror and 
agony of the past with absolute honesty. Perhaps integration is in- 
deed irrelevant until the assessment of a long, unpaid debt has been 
made and significant payments begun. Perhaps atonement, not inte- 
gration is the issue at hand. 


Of course, one last, shattering possibility may remain. 
It could be that the message of the Afro-American past is this: only 
one branch of the chosen people has really paid the dues of suffering - 
withthe scarsto show for it. Therefore it may be that only the black 
branch will be allowedto shape the future of the nation and determine 
its calling for the world. Perhaps only black people are open enough 
and sensitive enough and scarred enough as a group to lead this 
nation into true community with the non-white humiliated world. 
Perhaps that world of sufferers will trust no American leaders save 
those who bear the marks of oppression in their souls. Perhaps it 
will listen only to those who know the tragic sense of life and are 
not blind and calloused bearers of death. 


Perhaps it is already time for the last to be first in our 
nation. How shall that overturning come? That knowledge may be 
too great for. even the Afro-American past.to bear, Perhaps our 
black history can only bear witness to the truth, and living men 
must shape that truth into new action and new history. 


To those who would close their ears to such interpre- 
tations of the black past, to those who would tune out because such 
strange musings seem unrelated to the historian's vocation, I would 
leave you only with the word of a white radical who read black his- 
tory with some care. Before an audience of well-meaning whites, 
in a time of similar crisis, he spoke on the Afro-American past, 
focussing on the greatness of a black leader named Toussaint, 
holding L'Ouverture above the great white heroes of the age. Then 
Wendell Phillips set out these words: "You think me a fanatic tonight, 
for you read history not with your eyes but with your prejudices”. 


So spoke a man who believed that there was no healing 
for America either in small black drops of history or in small black 
drops of Negro freedom. Had the nation heard his word and followed 
his uses of the past, we might well have been spared most of the 
bloody days between and the terror-filled nights yet to come. 


Will there be time before the last night? We who have 
lived in night and waited long in darkness may have a special word 
of light for a stumbling power-bound people. We do not panic easily. 
Shall the word be heard? Only those with ears can say. It is our 
calling, our vocation, to speak it. 


bt 


THE NEGRO CHURG 


The civil rights movement in the United States saved 
the Negro church and gave Negro ministers a new lease on life. 


It is not unfair to say that, in the years following World 
War II, and even before, Negroes - especially young Negroes - had 
been losing their ardor for "the church". The “old time religion", 
which had been good enough for their fathers and mothers, was 
proving not good enough for them. While Negroes were becoming 
Roman Catholics in increasing numbers, they were also finding 
fault with the Protestant church and especially that complex of 
denominations that are, for convenience, labelled "the Negro church"- 
mostly churches of Baptist and Methodist persuasion, even though 
the latter might be "African Methodist", ''African Methodist Zion", 
"Colored Methodist Episcopal'', and an endless number of lesser 
known, but not necessarily less influential, religious bodies. 


In this period, reports indicate, the enrollment of 
Negroes in divinity schools was declining; some Negro-conducted 
divinity schools were closed; and both petty and substantial accu- 
sations were being made, in broad generalizations, against Negro 
clergymen, for living too well, and for not being really interested 
in the masses of people. The Negro ministry had reached a low 
estate, in many people's mind, even if not in fact. Those Negro 
ministers who became active in political affairs would more often 
than not be accused of "selling out"' to a particular party or a partic- 
ular candidate, of working for money rather than in the interest of 
their people; that they were only "looking out for themselves". In 
many congregations there were blocs of people who felt their 
ministers ''should keep out of politics” and that their church services 
should not be turned over to candidates for partisan campaigning. 
Outside the church there were similar voices: 
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by G. James Fleming 


In general the image of the Negro minister as "the man 
of God", as the unselfish leader, as the Good Samaritan, had be- 
come blurred. 


There Were Exceptions 


Of course, there were exceptions. Many, perhaps 
most, Negro ministers kept out of partisan politics and found ways 
to serve their people; most, perhaps, would be exempt from some 
of the accusations mentioned earlier. Some, regardless of how they 
served, attracted large followings and might be called "fighters 
for their people”. Such a one was Adam Clayton Powell, successful 
for years as preacher, politician and militant leader - especially 
in the eyes of his congregation and his constituents who elected 
him to twelve two-year terms in the House of Representatives. 

There were other exceptions, of men who did not become 
practising politicians or mass-appealing agitators, but made their 
impact from the pulpit, from their writings or, in other ways, as 
men of ideas. Not narrowly theological, this group would include 
the Rev. Dr. Mordecai W. Johnson, formerly president of Howard 
University; the Rev. Dr. Howard W. Thurman, lately retired dean 
of the chapel at Boston University; the Rev. Dr. Benjamin Mays, 
formerly dean of a school of religion and recently retired as president 
of Morehouse College; and the late Channing H. Tobias, leader in 
the higher councils of the Young Men's Christian Association as 
well as in civic affairs. All these men, incidentally, lifted their 
voices for God and man, not only in the United States, but also in 
many areas of Europe and Asia. 


On the whole, however, the post-World War II years, 
were years in which the Negro church and its leaders were held 
not central to the emotional or material development of Negroes. 
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The Civil Rights Movement 


Then came what is known around the world as "the civil 
rights movement", ushered in by the Bus Boycott in Montgomery, 
Alabama, which made headlines everywhere and projected as the 
symbol of this mass movement, the Rev. Dr. Martin Luther King, 
Jr. Here was a Negro Baptist minister, well educated, in position 
"to feather his nest" financially within and without the church, but 
who answered the call to lead his people for month after month as 
they walked and walked - to school, to work, to church, to play - 
rather than travel in busses which legally compelled all Negroes 
to ride in the rear. 


Where Martin Luther Kind led, other Negro ministers 
followed, enlightening their people, supporting their people, walking 
beside their people. 


The Negro ministers shared the soreness of feet which 
their people suffered; they raised money for "the cause"; they rallied 
support - and the multitudes witnessed, first surprised, then deeply 
moved. Negro clergymen were showing that they were interested in 
other matters than ministerial power, good pay, long cars, fine 
clothes, and high office. Indeed, they demonstrated that they had 
broken with the past when many Negro ministers permitted them - 
selves to be hirelings of the power structure", both political and 
economic. Now, with Martin Luther King, they were challenging 
both the economic and political systems which kept their people 
down. In this new day a Negro minister could not be detoured by a 
substantial check for his work, contributed by the people who also 
kept Negroes in a second-class status. While accepting and prac- 
ticing the Gandhian philosophy of non-violence, these Negro ministers 
recognized that the Bible gives many other admonitions besides 
"the meek shall inherit the earth”. 


In due course, racial segregation on public conveyances 
was outlawed, declared unconstitutional. For the Montgomery 
marchers this was a judicial and political victory of history-making 
proportions, and the Negro church, through its ministers, had been 
in the forefront. 


This kind of political involvement was different from 
the historic activity of Negro ministers in politics. The Montgomery 
ministers were not serving any one party, they were beyond or 
above party in their boycott; they were working for the interests of 
those on the highways and byways. No one could accuse them of 
being on any politician's payroll; they were nobody's puppets. They 
were obligated only to their people and their God. In their new 
role, no one was asserting that ministers ‘should not dabble in 
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politics". Indeed, politics took on a larger dimension than just 
party activity. 


Montgomery Only the Beginning 


Montgomery was not the last place where Negro ministers 
would make a stand. They have stood up to be counted, to walk, to 
picket, tosit-in, toprotest in a hundred ways, and even to be jailed. 
The places are many the times are countless. Martin Luther King 
alone has been imprisoned twenty times - achieving larger stature 
with each jailing. 


Hundreds of Negro ministers have had their churches 
or homes fired upon or destroyed, without weakening; many have 
been injured by clubs, guns or police dogs; one church still mourns 
four little girls, dynamited into death while they were seated in 
Sunday school one Sabbath morning. But Negro churches still per- 
mitted their premises to be used for civil rights purposes. 


One of the most awe-inspiring opportunities for the 
Negro church was the "March on Washington" of 1963. Then, 
250. 000 Negroes and their friends of many races and backgrounds, 
joined in a mass appeal to the government - an appeal for the 
political and economic betterment of Negro Americans, an appeal 
for first class citizenship. Negroes came from everywhere, 
accompanied bytheir ministers; in most sections money was raised 
and other arrangements for the March had been made at their 
churches and, along the way, the Marchers had been fed (mostly 
hot coffee and buns) at still other churches, The civil rights crisis 
was giving the Negro minister a new image, an image carried near 
and far due to the thorough, world-wide television coverage which 
the March received. 


There is scarcelya state, city or town in which Negroes 
have not challenged, or are not challenging, the status quo since 
the Montgomery Bus Boycott; even some hard-core rural areas have 
erupted because of the very historic contagiousness of the spirit of 
freedom. Any listing would be overpowering, but: 


1. Negroes have challenged discrimination in registration 
for voting in countless jurisdictions; 
2. they have lowered racial bars at hotels and motels; 


3. they have integrated all-white churches against their 
original will; 


4, they have prevented the political power structure in 
different localities from redistricting them out of 
political involvement and political office; 
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5. they have defeated some notable racist public officers; 
6. they have opened schools that were closed to them; 


they have boycotted unfriendly businesses until they 
offered employment to Negroes; 


8. they have helped to bring into being an extensive 
series of programs intended to give Negroes a chance 
to overcome past handicaps in schooling and job 
opportunity; 


9. they have lowered barriers in the public service; 


10. they have brought Congress into seeing that laws 
had to be passed to implement the Constitution so 
that ''we the people" would mean all Americans in 
every aspect of the national life. 


In all these efforts the Negro church, led by its minis- 
ters, has played a most important part. In many places the church 
was the only place where Negroes and their supporters could meet 
freely - more or less, 


In addition to individual clergymen and the organized 
churches, Negro ministers have organized the Southern Christian 
Leadership Conference, a nonsectarian agency, with Martin Luther 
King as president, and Atlanta, Georgia, as its headquarters. The 
Council, in its own declaration, supports: 

Voter Registration throughout the South 

Citizenship clinics and work-shops on non-violence 
Direct action projects to end segregation 

Merit employment programstoend job discrimination 
Special educational scholarships 


Legal defense and bail for victims of racial injustice 
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Citizenship and literacy schools 


There have also been ad hoc organizations, such as the 
National Committee of Negro Churchmen which, in 1966, met at 
the Statue of Liberty and issued a statement giving their views on 
the "critical issues" facing the nations at election time. The docu- 
ment concluded, in part, as follows: 


"We submit that the resolution of the 
crisis which is upon us requires a change 
in the nation's priorities. The welfare and 
dignity of all Americans is more important 
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than the priorities being given to military 
expansion, space exploration or the produc - 
tion of supersonic jet airliners.... 


"We further call upon white churchmen 
to join us by endeavoring to mobilize the 
resources of the white community in com- 
pleting with us the task at hand.... 


"Again we say: America is at the 
cross-road. Either we become the democ- 
racy we can become, or we tread the path 
to self-destruction". 


Ministers Can Take Risk 


If politics is a "struggle for power”, as is generally 
accepted, then it is to be expected that there will always be the 
challengers and the challenged, the questioners and the questioned, 
the uprisers andthe oppressors, the revolutionaries and the rulers. 


Neither in the present nor the past has the Negro mass 
found it easy to question, to challenge, to rebel. But those at better 
advantage have been the preachers. They became the early leaders 
who could afford to take risk. They held a unique position. Many 
have commented on the special place held by the Negro minister. 
For instance Benjamin A. Quarles notes that ''The Negro clergy- 
man was a natural leader because his support came from the mass 
of people; he was therefore in a position to speak more frankly on 
their behalf than a Negro leader whose job required that he have 
the goodwill of the white community... The church was the Negro's 
very own, giving him the opportunity to make decisions for him- 
self, which was seldom available elsewhere", 


This was a description of the Negro minister long be- 
fore the latter-day civil rights crisis. Despite criticisms against 
Negro ministers, they (or a respectable segment of them) have 
always taken a leadership role in political affairs and have shouldered 
political leadership and responsibility when there were few others 
to shoulder such leadership and responsibility. 


During the "Reconstruction Period" (those years after 
Emancipation when Negroes participated in the government of the 
South), Negro ministers held many political offices, either through 
election or appointment. Three of the twenty-two Negroes who 
served in the Congress were clergymen. Other ministers served 
as state legislators, city councilmen, magistrates, collectors of 
internal revenue, and in minor political posts (consuls), and as 
members of state constitutional conventions, county boards, state 
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commissions, police boards, and state and national party conven- 
tions. These ministers helped to introduce the free public school 
system into the South and to include the kind of Bill of Rights that 
is a part of the respective state constitutions. When the ex-Con- 
federates succeeded in taking over the Southern governments, the 
Negroes in power were ousted, including the Negro ministers, of 
course. It was more than half a century before any Negro won 
elective office in the South again. 


Inthe meantime, Negroes in the North won both elective 
and appointive political office, with one, Oscar DePriest, of 
Chicago, Illinois, winning a seat in Congress, followed by other 
Chicagoans, and other Negroes elected to city councils or named 
to civil service commissions, boards of education and similar 
public-serving bodies. The Rev. Archibald Carey, long active in 
Chicago politics, was once a member of the Board of Aldermen. 
In Philadelphia the Rev. Marshall L. Shephard was elected several 
terms to the City Council, while the late Rev. Luther Cunningham 
was a member of the Civil Service Commission. Many more Negroes 
were on the outside of government, but no less active in politics - 
as members of a kind of "loyal opposition", individually, or as 
members of the National Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People, the National Negro Congress or their local protest associ- 
ations. 


One Negro minister-politician in the ''Reconstruction 
Period" once explained why Negro ministers could not avoid politics. 
Dr. James Pendleton said: 


"Nor can a preacher more than any other citizen plead 
his religious work or the sacredness of that work as an exemption 
from duty. Going tothe Bible to learn the relation of pulpit to politics 
and accepting the prophets, Christ, and Apostles, and the pulpit of 
their times and their precepts and examples as the guide of the 
pulpit today, [think that their conclusion will be that wherever there 
is sin to be rebuked, no matter by whom committed, and ill to be 
averted or good to be achieved by our country or mankind, there is 
a place for the pulpit to make itself felt and heard. The truth is, 
all the help the preachers and all other good and worthy citizens 
can give by taking hold of politics is needed in order to keep the 
government out of bad hands and secure the ends for which govern- 
ments are formed". 


This is perhaps a 19th century version of what has 
been, and is today the consensus of the Negro church - its mem- 
bers, lay leaders, and ministers - as they turn themselves, and 
give themselves, to the politics of their own times. 
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after 1860 as an escape from the Revolution, Italian migration 
from 1890 ona jail or America ultimatum. Here we must consider 
the socialization cycle through which all ethnic groups must evolve 
as they move toward "mainstream USA": 


I. Curiosity - as strangers enter the scene. 
2. Competition - as the number of strangers increases, 


3. Conflict - asthe lower echelon of the hierarchy feels 
their status may be challenged by intruders. | 


4. Acculturation - the newcomers assume the behavior 
characteristics of the majority. 


5. Accomodation - the majority group accepts only 
those newcomers who conform to standards of be- 
havior acceptable to the majority group depending 
on their degree of acculturation. 


6. Assimilation - the members of the group of new- 
comers who are ready to reject their heritage and 
eventually lose their identity in the majority group 
constituting ''mainstream USA". 


The major stumbling block in this cycle for most ethnic 
groups has been acculturation, but most of them surmounted this 
obstacle through the efforts of certain social and economic insti- 
tutions which can no longer be effective for the masses of Negroes 
today. In 1830 and 1890, expanding industry needed the semi- 
illiterate Irish and Italian to fill its needs for unskilled labor. In 
1860, the unclaimed land of the Northwest was available to the 
German immigrant who could claim "squatter's rights" to become 
prosperous farmers. Both of these opportunities were unavailable 
to the Negro who was land locked in the South under the plantation 
system until 1865, and, thereafter, victimized under the southern 
peonage (share-cropper) system. 


The process of acculturation of the immigrant was accom - 
plished by his church, which through its doctrine molded the 
immigrant into a conformist to Anglo-Saxon standards of culture 
and economics and molded each group into a unit which could 
function within the political structure to prevail upon the local 
machines to heed their demands. When this process was too slow 
in meeting their needs, they were able to move members of their 
group into vital political positions successively as the Irish did in 
Boston where they saturated the police department and subsequently 
took over the city’s political machine. The more recent Italian 
immigrants can be observed doing the same thing in several north- 
ern cities such as Newark, New Jersey which has an Italian mayor, 
police department and political machine. But if our Negro group 
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attempts to do the same thing, they are confronted by the entire 
white population crying, "You're moving too fast". 


So what institutions that were at work for other ethnic 
groups do the Negro masses have working on their behalf as they 
attempt to move up the socio-economic ladder in America? The 
answer is virtually "None". Let us validate this answer by ex- 
amining the religious, economic, political and educational insti- 
tutions in America to see to what extent they are or are not geared 
to meet the needs of American Negroes. 


This brings us to a consideration of the several in- 
stitutions that develop and implement our societal pattern and the 
extent to which each is incapable of ameliorating present social 
inequities experienced by the Afro-American. 


Educationally, we are seeing the consequences of the 
illiterate black and privileged white pattern that has existed in the 
South since the days of condoned slavery within a totally agricultural 
society. For 100 years, the successful southern politician promised 
the white voters that the tax dollar would be kept out of the black 
community. The end result was inferior education for Negroes on a 
segregated basis, With the advent of industrialization and farm 
mechanization, the inevitable result has been, since 1916, a mush- 
rooming migration of poorly educated Negroes to the promised land 
of Northern and Western cities in a vain attempt to escape southern 
poverty, humiliation and violence. 


Under this massive influx, the Northern educational 
pattern has all but collapsed. Young, aggressive Negroes, free 
for the first time from the oppression of "Southern Justice", will- 
fully give vent totheir hostilities when confronted by representatives 
of authority (teacher, police, etc.). The teachers themselves are 
unprepared for this situation because they have received such biased 
indoctrination based on the "white is right’’ principle that they can- 
not or will not identify with the black student, evaluate his potential 
and thereafter encourage him in meaningful pursuits. This leads to 
rejection by the aggressive young Negro of the entire social system 
andits cultural values, and to the formation of an "in group” setting 
its own acceptable values (the gang). This is the group which rejects 
the pattern of society offered to them - and society consequently 
rejects them. The militant extremist can appeal to ''the gang" with 
enough facts for them to recognize the extent to which society has 
lied and the inevitable result is violence breaking out at the slight- 
est provocation. 


Industry in earlier days could have welcomed these 
virile aggressive youths, paid them wages and could have given 
them a sense of worth, but in the wake of industrial automation and 
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technology, thenumber of unskilled jobs in America is disappearing 
at a fantastic rate of 2 million every year and the black product of 
an inferior school system is considered incapable of performing 
more technical tasks (see socialization cycle). The end result here 
is male unemployment, family disorganization, illegitimacy, psychic 
disorientation, disproportionate reproduction of this segment of 
the population - end result again: confused children with no stable 
pattern to follow and the cycle of unacculturated deprivation starts 
all over again, after puberty. 


On this basis, consider the possibility of 40 million 
Negroes in America by the year 1999 when we find it very difficult 
to accomodate 22 million in 1968. 


Politically, the Negro American is frequently neutra- 
lized because he traditionally finds himself in the position of voting 
against rather than for a candidate, which is tantamount to voting 
for the lesser of twoevils. To this point, any candidate who assumes 
a "pro-Negro" attitude has sealed his political doom. Is it any 
wonder that a disorganized, disenchanted 11 ¥% of a nation's popu- 
lation would resort to destruction of any semblance of a system 
which could legally and nominally present such effective resistance 
to any and all attempts to exact tenets that are alledgedly insured 
under our democratic constitution? The quality of patience can be 
truly strained. 


Imposed Christianity has provided for the Negro a code 
of behavior and the basis of a conforming social identity in a hostile 
environment, but because of prevailing forces of slavery and sub- 
sequent segregation, the church could not direct its efforts toward 
acculturating its followers to behavior patterns and concepts that 
would make them socially and politically active until the Recon- 
struction Period after the Civil War. During this period, the church 
was actively engaged in education aimed at developing proficiency 
and self-esteem, but with the advent of the public school system 
such chores were relegated to the state and the Negro churches 
tended to preoccupy themselves with soul-saving at the expense of 
efforts toward mind-saving. The fundamentalist admonitions of the 
academically untrained Negro minister were a soothing balm for his 
frustrated flock whose hope for a better life was only "beyond the 
shadow of death". But the more sophisticated Negro now looks at 
his white contemporaries moving up the line of affluence and decides 
he wants his ''Heaven on Earth" based on equal opportunity now. 


Imposed Christianity does not help the Negro form a 
favorable self-image as he sees artists depict God as a white faced 
Caucasian with flowing beard and mane, and Jesus as a blond 
haired, blue eyed Nordic type. To reject these false images we 
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must be more educated than the educators, more democratic than 
the oppressors, more productive than the industrialists, more 
legal than the judges, more affluent than the affluent, more Chris- 
tian than the Christian: 


Today, Christianity in America is hard pressed to devel- 
op a program that can integrate its humanitarian doctrines with 
America's biased social and political attitudes in a manner that can 
meet the needs of the Negro because the paternalistic, missionary 
concepts of the 19th century are totally incompatible with the 
aspirations anddemands of the new black generation. Unfortunately, 
this group seems to view the Church as a stalwart segment of the 
establishment whose prestige and power would be jeopardized by 
any variation from its position of conformity to the "status quo”. 


Here and there, glimmers of hope appear as we read 
of black church sponsored voter registration drives and periodic 
"Liberation Schools" teaching Negro history to develop concepts of 
self-esteem in our children; but these schools are vulnerable to the 
criticism that "they're teaching un-Christian, anti-white attitudes". 
We are thus confronted with the question of how to teach the black 
American child the truth about his past without evoking a subjective 
anti-white reaction. I feel this must be accepted as a calculated 
risk if this black American child is to be prepared to compete in 
our society. Our precedent would be the Jew in America who has 
used his synagoges to instill responsibility and pride in his youth 
to prepare him for the obvious adversities of minority life in a 
hostile world. 


A greater semblance of ecumenicity must be the future 
course of the Negro Church in America for the purpose of con- 
solidating the physical, financial and spiritual forces of the black 
communities of America. This would be a forceful example of 
Christianity working in the struggle for humanity. 
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BLAGK 
POWER 
AND 
IE 
AMERICAN 
CHRIST 


by Vincent Harding 


Behind the ideology of "blackness" is the deep ambivalence of Amer- 
ican Negroes to the white man's genteel, oh-so-white Jesus. 


The moodamong many social-action-oriented Christians 
today suggests that it is only a line thin as a razor blade that divides 
sentimental yearning over the civil rights activities of the past 
from present bitter recrimination against ''Black Power". As is so 
often the case with reminiscences, the nostalgia may grow more 
out of a sense of frustation and powerlessness than out of any true 
appreciation of the meaning of the past. This at least is the im- 
pression one gets from those seemingly endless gatherings of old 
"true believers’ which usually produce both the nostalgia and the 
recriminations, Generally the cast of characters at such meetings 
consists of well dressed, well-fed Negroes and whites whose accents 
almost blend into a single voice as they recall the days "when we 
were all together, fighting for the same cause". The stories evoke 
again the heady atmosphere, mixed of smugness and self-sacrifice, 
that surrounded us in those heroic times when nonviolence was our 
watchword and integration our heavenly city. One can almost hear 
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the strains of "our song" as men and women remember how they 
solemnly swayed in the aisles or around the charred remains of a 
church or in the dirty southern jails. Those were the days when 
Martin Luther King was the true prophet and when we were certain 
that the civil rights movement was God's message to the churches - 
and part of our smugness grew out of the fact that we knew it while 
all the rest of God's frozen people were asleep. 


A Veil Between Then and Now 


But as the reminiscences continue a veil seems to de- 
scend between then and now. The tellers of the old tales label the 
veil Black Power, and pronounce ritual curses on Stokely Carmichael 
and Floyd MckKissick and their followers. 


The trouble with these meetings is that they are indeed 
becoming ritual, cultic acts of memory that blind us to creative 
possibilities. Because that ''veil'’ may be a wall, not primarily for 
separating butfor writing on - both sides of it. Or it may be a great 
sheet "let down from heaven"; or a curtain before the next act can 
begin. Most of us appear totally incapable of realizing that there 
may be more light in blackness than we have yet begun to glimpse. 


Such possibilities should be pondered especially by 
those of us who combine the terrible privileges of blackness and 
Christian commitment within a single life. We are driven to see 
not only what was happening in our warm, genteel days of common 
black-white struggle but to grasp clearly what is happening now. 
We have no choice but to hold Black Power in our black arms and 
examine it, convinced that Christ is Lord of this too. Anyone who 
is black and claims to be a part of the company of Christ's people 
would be derelict if he failed to make such an examination and to 
proclaim with fear and trembling and intimations of great joy what 
he has discovered. 


Perhaps the first and central discovery is also the most 
obvious: there is a strong and causative link between Black Power 


and American Christianity. Indeed one may say with confidence 
that whatever its other sources, the ideology of blackness surely 
grows out of the deep ambivalence of American Negroes to the 


Christ we have encountered here. This ambivalence is not new. 
It was ours from the beginning. For we first met the American 
Christ on slave ships. We heard his name sung in hymns of praise 
while we died in our thousands, chained in stinking holds beneath 
the decks, locked in with terror and disease and sad memories of 
our families and homes. When we leaped from the decks to be 
seized by sharks we saw his name carved on the ship's solid sides 
When our women were raped in the cabins they must have noticed 
the great and holy books on the shelves. Our introduction to this 
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Christ was not propitious. And the horrors continued on America's 
soil. So all through the nation's history many black men have re- 
jected this Christ - indeed the miracle is that so many accepted 
him. In past times our disdain often had to be stifled and sullen, 
our anger silent and self-destructive. But now we speak out. Our 
anger is no longer silent; it has leaped onto the public stage, and 
demands to be seen and dealt with - a far more healthy state of 
affairs for all concerned. 


If the American Christ and his followers have indeed 
helped to mold the Black Power Movement, then might it not be that 
the God whom many of us insist on keeping alive is not only alive 
but just? May he not be attempting to break through to us with at 
least as much urgency as we once sensed at the height of the good 
old "We Shall Overcome" days? Perhaps he is writing on the wall, 
saying that we Christians, black and white, must choose between 
death with the American Christ and life with the Suffering Servant 
of God. Who dares deny that God may have chosen once again the 
black sufferers for a new assault on the hard shell of indifference 
and fear that encases so many Americans? 


If these things are difficult to believe perhaps we need 
to look more closely both at the American Christ and the black 
movement he has helped to create. From the outset, almost every- 
where we blacks have met him in this land, this Christ was painted 
white andpink, blond and blue-eyed - and not only in white churches 
but in black churches as well. Millions of black children had the 
picture of the pseudo-Nazarene burned into their memory. The 
books, the windows, the paintings, the filmstrips all affirmed the 
same message - a message of shame. This Christ shamed us by 
his pigmentation, so obviously not our own. He condemned us for 
our blackness, for ourflat noses, for our kinky hair, for our power, 
our strange power of expressing emotion and singing and shouting 
and dancing. He was sedate, so genteel, so white. And as soon as 
we were able many of us tried to be like him. 


Glad to Be Black 


For a growing edge of bold young black people all that 
is past. They fling out their declaration: "No white Christ shall 
shame us again. Weare glad to be black. We rejoice in the darkness 
of our skin, we celebrate the natural texture of our hair, we extol 
the rhythm and vigor of our songs and shouts and dances. And if 
your American Christ doesn't like that, you know what you can 
do with him". That is Black Power: a repudiation of the American 


culture-religion that helped to create it and a quest for a religious 
reality more faithful to our own experience. 
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These young people say to America: "We know your 
Christ and his attitude toward Africa. We remember how his white 
missionaries warned against Africa's darkness and heathenism, 
against its savagery and naked jungle heart. We are tired of all that. 
This Africa that you love and hate, but mostly fear - this is our 
homeland. We saw you exchange your Bibles for our land. We 
watched you pass out tracts and take in gold. We heard you teach 
hymns to get our diamonds, and you control them still. If this is 
what your Christ taught you, he is sharp, baby, he is shrewd; but 
he's no savior of ours. We affirm our homeland and its great 
black past, a past that was filled with wonder before your white 
scourge came. You can keep your Christ. We'll take our home". 
That is Black Power: a search for roots in a land that has denied us 


both a past and a future. And the American Christ who has blessed 
the denial earns nothing but scorn. 


The advocates of Black Power know this Christ well. 
They see his people running breathlessly, cursing silently, exiting 
doubletime from the cities with all their suffering people. They 
see this white throng fleeing before the strangled movement of the 
blacks out of the ghettos, leaving their stained-glass mausoleums 
behind them. This very exodus of the Christians from the places 
where the weak and powerless live has been one of the primary 
motivating forces of Black Power. 


The seekers of Black Power, seeing their poorest, most 
miserable people deserted by the white American Christians, have 
come to stand with the forlorn in these very places of abandonment. 
Now they speak of Black Unity, and the old Christian buildings are 
filled with Negroes young and old studying African history. The 
new leaders in the ghettos tell them: ''Whites now talk about joining 
forces, but who has ever wanted to join forces with you? They only 
want to use you - especially those white American Christian liars. 
They love you in theory only. They love only your middle class in- 
carnations. But they are afraid of you - you who are black and poor 
and filled with rage and despair. They talk about 'progress' for the 
Negro, but they don't mean you", 


These young people whose names we old "true believers" 
intone in our nightly litanies of frustrated wrath have listened with 
the perception born of alienation to white Christians speaking to 
Negroes of "our people and your people, our churches and your 
churches, our community and your community, our schools and 
your schools". And they hear this hypocrisy crowned with the next 
words from bleeding Christian hearts: ''Of course some of your 
most spiritual (and quiet) people may come to our churches, and 
your wealthiest (andcleanest) people may move into our communities, 
and your brightest children may come to our schools. But never 
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forget: we expect regular hymns of gratitude for our condescension. 
Always remember that they are still ours and not yours - people 
and communities and schools and churches". And as an afterthought: 
"But of course we all love the same Christ". 


Sensitized by Apprehension 


To this the angry children of Malcolm X shout fiercely: 
"To hell with you and your Christ: If you cannot live where we live, 
if your children cannot grow where we grow, if you cannot suffer 
what we suffer, if you cannot learn what we learn, we have no use 
for you or your cringing Christ. If we must come to where you are 
to find quality and life, then this nation is not good and integration 
is irrelevant". 


Then Black Power leaders turn to the people of the 
ghettos. ‘Let us use the separateness that the white Christians 
have imposed upon us", they say to the black brothers. "Let us 
together find our own dignity and our own power, so that one day 
we may stand and face even those who have rejected us, no longer 
begging to be accepted into their dying world, but showing them a 
world transformed, a world where we have shaped our own destiny. 
We shall build communities of our own, where men are truly 
brothers and goods are really shared. The American Christ is a 
Christ of separation and selfishness and relentless competition for 
an empty hole. We want no part of him". 


Let there be no mistake. These evangels of a new 
movement are not deaf. They hear all the American words. They 
listen when good Christians ask: ''Why should we pay our taxes to 
support those lazy deadbeats, those winos, those A. D.C. whores? 
Our money doesn't belong to them. Our money... our money..." 
Sensitized by long years of apprehension, the blacks need only 
look into the mirror to know who those "deadbeats" and "'winos" are 
and what the 'A.D.C. whores" look like. At the same time they 
wonder why the same white Christians sing no sad songs about tax 
rebates for General Motors' investments in South Africa's apartheid, 
andwhythey raise no complaints about the tax money given to farm- 
ers for planting nothing. 


Groveling No More 


They open that American family magazine the Saturday 
Evening Post and find an enlightened northern editor saying to 
rebellious blacks that all whites are Mississippians at heart. He 
adds: ''We will do our best, in a half-hearted way, to correct old 
wrongs. (Our) hand may be extended grudgingly and patronizingly, 
but anyone who rejects that hand rejects his own best interests". 
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To those who live in the realm of Black Consciousness this snarling 
voice is the voice of the people of the American Christ. Out of their 
anguished indignation the black rebels reply: ''We reject your limp, 
bloodied hand and your half-hearted help. We shall use our own 
black hands and lives to build power. We shall love our own people. 
We shall lead them to a new justice based on the kind of power that 
America respects - not nonviolence and forgiveness, but votes and 
money and violent retaliation. We shall beg no more. You shall 
define our best interest no longer. Take your Mississippi hand and 
your Cicero Christ and may both of them be damned". That is Black 
Power. 


As black men they have long seen into the heart of 
American darkness. They have no patriotic illusions about this 
nation's benevolent intentions toward the oppressed non-white 
people of the world, no matter how often the name and compassion 
of divinity are invoked. With eyes cleared by pain they discern the 
arrogance beneath the pious protestations. The American Christ 
leads the Hiroshima-bound bomber, blesses the marines on their 
way to another in the long series of Latin American invasions, and 
blasphemously calls it peace when America destroys an entire Asian 
peninsula. And as black men they know from their own hard ex- 
perience that these things can happen because this nation, led by an 
elder of the church, is determined to have its way in the world at 
any cost - to others. How often have the white-robed elders led the 
mob thirsting for the black man's blood: 


Black people are not fooled by the churchly vestments 
of humility. They hear arrogant white pastors loudly counting 
dollars and members, and committees smugly announcing the cost 
of their new modern churches - hollow tombs for Christ. They 
hear the voices: "Negroes, oh Negroes, you must be humble, like 
Christ. You must be patient and long-suffering. Negroes, don't 
push so hard. Look at all we've given you so far". And the voices 
trail off: "Negroes, dear Negroes, remember our Lord taught how 
good it is to be meek and lowly". And then a whisper: "Cause if you 
don't, niggers, if you don't, we'll crush you". 


So the Black Power advocates sanely shout, "Go to hell, 
you whited sepulchers, hypocrites. All you want is to cripple our 
will and prolong our agony, and you use your white Christ to do it". 
To the black people they say: ''Don't grovel, don't scrape. Whether 
you are 1 per cent or 50 per cent or 100 per cent black, you are 
men, and you must affirm this in the face of all the pious threats. 
You must proclaim your manhood just as the white Christians do - 
in arrogance, in strength and in power. But the arrogance must be 
black, and the strength must be black, and black must be the color 
of our power". 
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Christian Blasphemers 


Then comes the sharpest of all moments of truth, when 
Christian voices are raised in hostility and fear, directing their 
missionary chorus to the young men drained of hope by the ghetto. 
"Black boys", they say, “rampaging, screaming, laughing black 
boys, you must love - like Christ and Doctor King. Black boys, 
please drop your firebombs. Violence never solved anything. You 
must love your enemies - if they're white and American and re- 
present law and order. You must love them for your rotting houses 
and for your warped education. You must love them for your non- 
existent jobs. Above all, you must love them for their riot guns, 
their billy clubs, their hatred and their white, white skin." 


It would be terrifying enough if the voices stopped on 
that emasculating note. But they go on: "Just the same, black boys, 
if the enemies have been properly certified as such by our Christian 
leaders, and if they're poor and brown and 10,000 miles away, 
you must hate them. You must scream and rampage and kill them, 
black boys. Pick up the firebombs and char them good. We have 
no civilian jobs for you, of course, but we have guns and medals, 
and you must kill those gooks - even if some of them do resemble 
the image reflected in the night-black pool of your tears". 


What can a nation expect in response to such vicious 
words? It gets the truth - far more than it deserves. For the black 
men reply: “Hypocrites, white hypocrites, you only want to save 
your skin and your piled-up treasure from the just envy-anger of 
your former slaves, your present serfs and your future victims. In 
the name of this Christ you deny our past, demean our present and 
promise us no future save that of black mercenaries in your assaults 
upon the world's dark and desperate poor". 


Their rages: cries’ outr "Give us’ no® pink,  ‘two=taced 
Jesus who counsels love for you and flaming death for the children 
of Vietnam. Give us no blood-sucking savior who condemns brick- 
throwing rioters and praises dive-bombing killers. That Christ 
stinks. We want no black men to follow in his steps. Stop forcing 
our poor black boys into your legions of shame. We will not go”. 


"If we must fight", they say, “let it be on the streets 
where we have been humiliated. If we must burn down houses, let 
them be the homes and stores of our expoliters. If we must kill, 
let it be the fat, pious white Christians who guard their lawns and 
their daughters while engineering slow death for us. If we must 
die, let it be for a real cause, the cause of black men's freedom as 
black men define it. And may all the white elders die well in the 
causes they defend". This is Black Power - the response to the 
American Christ. 
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Unbelievable words? If any Christian dare call them 
blasphemous, let him remember that the speakers make no claims 
about Christ or God. Only we Christians - black and white - do 
that. If the just creator - father God is indeed alive, and if Jesus of 
Nazareth was his Christ, then we Christians are blasphemers. We 
are the ones who take his name in vain. We are the ones who follow 
the phony American Christ and in our every act declare our betrayal 
of the resurrected Lord. 


If judgment stands sure it is not for Stokely Carmichael 
alone but for all of us. It is we Christians who made the universal 
Christ into an American mascot, a puppet blessing every mad 
American act, from the extermination of the original possessors of 
this landtothe massacre of the Vietnamese on their own soil - even, 
perhaps, to the bombing of the Chinese mainland in the name of 
peace. 


If judgment stands sure it is not primarily upon SNCC 
that it will fall, but upon those who have kidnaped the compassionate 
Jesus - the Jesus who shared all he had, even his life, with the 
poor - and made him into a profit-oriented, individualistic pietistic 
cat who belongs to his own narrowly defined kind and begrudges the 
ones who have taken away our Lord and buried him in a place un- 
known. 


We shall not escape by way of nostalgia or recrimination. 
For if he whom we call the Christ is indeed the Suffering Servant of 
God and man, what excuse can there be for those who have turned 
him into a crossless puppet, running away from suffering with his 
flaxen locks flapping in the wind? 


If God is yet alive we cannot afford time to reminisce 
about the good old days of the civil rights movement when everybody 
knew the words of the songs. The time of singing may be past. It 
may be that America must now stand under profound and damning 
judgment for having turned the redeeming lover of all men into a 
white, middle-class burner of children and destroyer of the revo- 
lutions of the oppressed. 


Chance for Redemption 


This may be God's message for the church - through 
Black Power. It is a message for all who claim to love the Lord of 
the church. If this reading is accurate, our tears over the demise 
of the civil rights movement may really be tears over the smashing 
of an image we created or the withdrawal of a sign we were no 
longer heeding. Therefore if we weep, let it not be for the sins 
of SNCC and CORE but for our own unfaithfulness and for our 
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country's blasphemy. And let us begin to pray that time may be 
granted us to turn from blond doils to the living, revolutionary 
Lord who proclaimed that the first shall be last and the last, first. 


If this message can break the grip of self-pity and 
nostalgia on us, the power of blackness may yet become the power 
of light and resurrection for us all. Has it not been said that God 
moves in mysterious ways his wonders to perform? I can conceive 
of nothing more wonderful and mysterious than that the blackness 
of my captive people should become a gift of light for this undeserv- 
ing nation - even a source of hope for a world that lives daily under 
the threat of white America's arrogant and bloody power. Is that 
too much to hope for? Or is the time for hoping now past? We may 
soon discover whether we have been watching a wall or a curtain - 
or both. 
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IN THE CRADLE OF FREEDOM 
FERMENT FOR A REFORMATIO 


by William J. Shaw 


H 


Paralleling the serious social crisis which has erupted 
on the American scene today, threatening the very existence of the 
nation, is a ferment within the religious community which threatens 
the very soul of the Church. These two troublings are not independent 
of each other; rather are they very much interrelated and out of 
their wake will emerge either remorseful memories of glorious 
possibilities aborted, ora repentant and renewed movement towards 
life abounding. The seed of both potentialities struggles for mastery 
in the soil of current developments. The record of the social revolt 
is well documented. Recognition of the religious ferment seems 
sometimes dim. 


The unrest within religion comes to focus primarily in 
the Churches of the Cities and bears striking similarity to that 
ferment which fired the revolt within Christendom led by Martin 
Luther, Zwingli and others and came to be known as the Protestant 
Reformation. During the 14th and 15th centuries there developed a 
strong anti-clericalism. Clergy and Church werecastas being out 
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of touch with the sensitivities of the masses - they were seen as 
instruments of the masses' oppression. Currently there are echoes, 
here and there, of hostility toward the clergy and of harangues 
against the Church. But more devastating than the spirit of active 
and vocal hostility is the attitude of sheer indifference because the 
ministries of the clergy and church are viewed as irrelevant. 


The Fels Institute of Local and State Government recently 
conducted a year long monthly seminar whose focus was the attempted 
entry of the Afro-American into the mainspring of the economy. 
Gathered together were the lieutenant commands of all the major 
industries and business of the area - persons ostensibly representing 
the top executive commands of the not too distant future. Disturbing 
was the fact, however, that on the agenda of topics for discussion 
there was nowhere to be found any mention of the churches, nor 
was there to be seen onthe roster of seminar consultants any leaders 
of the: church, ¢This was not*a fefléction of anti=clenicalisny er 
hostility toward the church, but of indifference to the same. 


Along withthe similarity in attitudes toward the churches 
of the two periods mentioned there is a striking resemblance be- 
tween conditions within the churches - a state of spiritual laxity 
existed and exists. Then laxness took form in easy indulgences. 
Currentlythe crisis isnot that of an easy discipline but of an almost 
complete lack of spiritual discipline. The faith has been so com- 
promised by the culture that far too infrequently does it seriously 
challenge a man's commitments or deeply disturb his conscience. 


In addition to the striking similarity of attitudes toward 
the churches, and the remarkable resemblance of conditions within 
the churches, there is an alarming likeness in-the situation sur- 
rounding the churches. There was the changing from an agrarian to 
an industrial environ. The growth of industry, commerce and 
finance. inthe ISth century, thepassage of: babor dirom “the 
countryside to the town, the rise of the mercantile class, the 
development of a national and international economy all were of 
evil omen for a church that had fitted so well with feudalism and 
the vicissitudes of the field. Today there is a rapid rise of urban 
centers creating a whole complex of problems and questions which 
the churches didn't have to face in the days of their pioneer and 
puritan existence - the problems of employment, education and 
housing, to name a few. 


The reaction of the churches in America to these areas 
of ferment will determine whether they survive at all and in just 
what form. I would not dare declare that the Negro churches of 
America have found the answer to the urban crisis, but I would 
affirm what they have begun to do is basically nearer the "way" 
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than their Caucasian counterparts. They have begun to bring to bear 
the resources which uniquely belong to all the churches, but which 
are so often least utilized. 


We bring to bear the might and motive of a name: The 
Name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth in whom we believe and by whose 
authority we act. It is this Name above all else which makes the 
churches unique even as they cooperate with other agencies of good 
will. Jesus, who is the Christ, is for us the concrete expression 
of God's concern for humankind in its dispossessed and downtrodden 
state. He is for us*the commitment of the Father to redemptive 
involvement in the human lot - even at the cost of life. Because 
Jesus, who is the Christ, is the concrete expression of divine care 
and commitment, to live in Him and by Him, is to reflect his same 
concerns, not as options but as obligations. And this obligation to 
care can be embraced without reservations because this same 
Jesus is the guarantee of our access to divine resources. "Ask, and 
it shall be given you", He said. Of course this is a faith - but we 
dare to live by it. 


So, in the power and pressure of a Name, the Negro 
churches in urban areas have been bold to become involved in the 
crisis of our cities believing that only by involvement is divine 
power set loose. This is the way God's grace was let loose for our 
salvation - Christ became involved - in the stuff of our humanity. 
Our involvement is cited not as a blueprint for others, but as an 
indication of how the churches must remain on the cutting edge of 
life, pointing directions, erecting standards, but never pausing so 
long as to become engulfed and entrapped by the structures they 
ereate. 


One of the crises of the cities has been the problem of 
jobs. While there have been "jobs a-plenty"’, there have been few 
for the Afro-American. He has for a long time been "'the last hired 
and the first fired”. In the early Sixties the Negro’ Preachers. of 
Philadelphia and Vicinity joined together to formulate and conduct 
a "Selective Patronage Campaign". Companies with blatant policies 
of discrimination in the hiring and upgrading of minority group 
personnel were sought out and entreated to change their practices 
and give evidence of proof. The shades and degrees of discrimination 
were subtle and devastating. Restrictive recruiting produced a 
predominace of Caucasian employees. Then with a self-righteous- 
ness born of evasion these companies proclaimed their innocence 
and blamed Negroes because they had not applied. 


If a company refused to make changes, it was publicly 


named at a given time from pulpits across the city. Members were 
never "told" not to buy, but the clergy announced a conviction of 
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conscience that ''they"' could not in good conscience buy where their 
"cash'' was acceptable but their 'color’’ unacceptable. From the 
churches the word went out and nearly every black community 
structure followed their lead - beauty parlors, barber shops, bars, 
etc. Andthe people stopped buying from these particular companies. 


Industry after industry felt the impact of this movement - 
the bread, bottling, food, gas and oil chains, etc. Many waited 
for open engagement, others saw the campaign coming and 
initiated reform. Every campaign was begun by the churches and 
never ended except by command of the churches. Taking cue from 
Philadelphia, the Southern Christian Leadership Conference, led by 
DromMartin theK ings jr. 5 sadopteduithe concept as ai Conference 
program under the label "Operation Breadbasket". 


As job opportunities were opened it became clear that 
another aspect of the urban crisis was job skills, or lack of training. 
Resolving to do more than lament this lack of skills, a group of 
Negro clergy, with the solid backing of their congregations, came 
together to plot an attack on the problem. Out of their efforts was 
born a concept and a coalition of the churches, industries and 
businesses which produced the "Opportunities Industrialization 
Genter. (OlG@.objectivesiare: 


To train and retrain thousands of men and women with 
untappedtalents and unknown skills who are unemployed 
and under -employed. 


To involve the total community in the awareness of the 
value of preparation, thereby stimulating and inspiring 
individuals to seek higher levels of productivity, cre- 
ativity and achievement. 


To develop among our trainees and associates a sense 
of increased economic security. 


To foster and nurture a sense of self-pride which will 
give the trainee confidence in himself and enable him 
to participate with dignity in the total society. 


To stimulate loyalty and pride in the community... a 
sense of brotherhood involving all religious, social, 
cultural, economic, political and other groups. 


Adopt the training program to meet the challenge of 
changing technological advances and current needs. 
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To develop an awareness of man's relationships and 
responsibilitiesto his fellow man, along with the ability 
to act in a constructive manner in the community and 
the world. Hence, Opportunities Industrialization Center 
will seek to develop the ''whole man", 


The manner and method of implementing these objectives 
are too detailed to enumerate, but a study of them performed by a 
national agency for the Ford Foundation and the Office of Economic 
Opportunity of the federal government concluded that OIC has 
created new methodology and techniques which should become a 
permanent part of the increasing knowledge about pre-vocational 
and man-power training. It has been successful in stimulating to a 
degree heretofore not evident, the concern and participation of 
industry and labor in this vital area. 


Another focus of concern for the urban centers of the 
country is the problem of education. In Philadelphia the system of 
public education had grown stagnant. Negro children were con- 
sistently short-changed. Schools with all or predominantly Negro 
population hada high ratio of per diem or substitute teachers, books 
were lacking and classrooms were crowded, while schools with 
all or predominantly white student bodies had classroom space 
completely unused. 


The Negro clergy, with the backing of their congre- 
gations, visited the School Board's meeting and demanded that 
attention be given this injustice. The conditions and charges were 
first denied, but the ministers documented their allegations. Asa 
result of the Clergy's concern and the public exposure of conditions, 
Education Improvement Programs were initiated at schools all over 
the city. Public astonishment increased so until the entire system 
of selecting a school board was changed and a new board appointed. 
Hopefully, Philadelphia is on a new direction in its public education 
policies and practices. 


From the foregoing it should be Clear: the coufse in 
which we believe the Holy Spirit to be leading the Churches, is 
that course which finds the hurt, focuses upon it, seeks some 
creative approach to it which challenges and channels the concern 
of society, andthen moves to another-lest by its pausing and settling 
it seeks to make rigid and permanent its "creation", hence denying 
the Spirit of God freedom to move in each new development. 


We take seriously the thought that if this generation of 
Christianity does not obey the Lord of history, He can and will raise 
up one that will. We believe that forms of ministry ought not be 
imprisoned by the past, but must be free to take shape as the Holy 
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Spirit breaks through. We believe the current crisis in the social 
order and the current ferment within the religious order to be acts 
of God. We live in the faith that as out of the Crisis of Babylonian 
Captivity came a revitalized Israel, that as out of the old Israel 
there came the seed of the new, that as out of the ferment of the 
14th and 15th centuries God effects a reformation within the Roman 
Catholic Communion and the new formation of a Protestant Commu- 
nion, so out of this milieu of ferment in the 20th century, He is 
fashioning a more effective instrument of his purposes - a church 
humbled, reformedand re-structured for relevant ministry in these 
times. And we -further -believe: that: af “the: present stauchime or 
Christendom be too rigid for this humbling and reformation, God 
can and will discard it to start anew. We do not wish to be cast 
upon the heap of refuse. We hope our Caucasian brothers share our 
concerns. Sometimes such seems not too evident. 


EAST OF 
THE SAN FRANGISCO BAY 


by James Alfred Smith 


Who are the culturally disadvantaged? In America people 
forget about silent oppressed minorities like the American Indian 
and the Mexican. The vocal American Negro is the disadvantaged 
due to years of living in despair, exploitation and poverty. The 
argus-eyed student of society knows that silent and vocal minorities 
are not the only deprived persons in America, nor are they the 
only disadvantaged. The WASP with its single middle-class cultural 
orientation is also impoverished socially, educationally and spiri- 
tually. This is the paradox of poverty and affluence. Affluence in 
white suburbia is rimmed around the black residential areas of 
poverty in the central cities. Hence the voluntary cultural isolation 
of the white man prevents him from knowing the black man, Even 
the white Christian does not know Negro history, poetry, or the 
vital and.viable witness that the black Christian is making in the 
black ghetto, 


This privatism is a corruption that prevents both the 
black and the white person from experiencing reconciliation. In 
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fact the malady of broken white communication is a contemporary 
Trojan horse within the "household of faith”. 


When the Pacific Coast clergy assembled at a widely 
known and respected seminary for its famous annual lecture series 
and workshops, the relevant and striking theme of the meeting had 
to do with "The Church in Controversy’. Not a single East Bay 
black minister involved in civil rights direct action programs or 
social action ministries for white denominations was invited to 
appear anywhere on the program. A young seminary-educated black 
minister passed out circulars expressing his deprecation and dis- 
dain. Notevery white minister understood this behavior of his black 
brother in the ministry. Perhaps he who did not understand had 
never read Ralph Ellison's "Invisible Man" or James Baldwin's 
"Nobody Knows My Name". Very few materials tell about what the 
black minister is doing in a constructive way. Even the white 
seminary fails to use the public relations valve of publicizing the 
‘good work of its Negro graduate who is serving in the central cities. 


Hence, the educated black minister and the black congregation with 


a relevant ministry are invisible - or nobody knows them by name. 
Many times the black church is known only by myth, stereotype, 


or caricature. The cultural isolation of the white publisher, scholar, 
or seminary professor can be corrected if the church wants to be 
saved. Certainly the young white liberal minister working in an 
inner -city parish is tobe commended. The white church in the outer- 
city and suburbia is doing a praiseworthy thing to support a "mis- 
sionary" in the ghetto. But the message of wholeness is not one of 
cultural isolation or white missionary paternalism. When this truth 
is not realized the educated black minister sees himself facing the 
same hydra-headed monsters of prejudice which are faced by the 
self-educated black man who preaches in a non-denominational ghetto 
store front. 


Joseph Washington has written a controversial book 
called "Black Religion". He writes: ''Because of their isolation, 
independent congregations have preserved in arrested form the 
religious behavior of the evangelicals of the American Frontier 
between 1800 and 1890". The Alamo Black Clergy of the East Bay 
take issue with the context in which Dr. Washington makes this his- 
torically valid judgment. East Bay black churches have warmth and 
evangelistic fervor. The churches also are better attended than 
many other churches. The black preacher merges this emotional 
fervor with intellectual content and the people return each Sunday 
for more relevant preaching. These churches are not living between 
1800 and 1890. They are saying with Eric Sevareid, "Let those 
who wish try to discover the composition of a lunar crater; we 
would settle for discovering the true mind of a Russian commissar 
orthe inner heart of a delinquent child''. The Negro Baptist congre- 
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gations in Oakland and Berkeley, California conduct extensive 
programs designed to reach delinquent and pre-delinquent youth in 
the areas of their parish. 


In 1964, the late Dr. E. Franklin Frazier, who taught 
sociology at Howard University in Washington, wrote a book en- 
titled “Whe- Néoro ‘Church in America’, He-said,”,.. the: Negro 
church and Negro religion have cast a shadow over the entire 
intellectual life of Negroes and have been responsible for the so- 
called backwardness of American Negroes". In contrast the East 
Bay Area black churches are promoting education in the following 
ways: 


1) Convene head start programs in the education unit 
of the church plant. 


2) Convene Negrohistory classes after school for Negro 
youth since public school history books refuse to 
adequately deal with the black man's contribution to 
American life. 


3) Conduct adult basic education classes in the education 
building so that adults may learn "reading", “writ- 
ing”, "arithmetic'’, personality adjustment and other 
practical matters. 


4) Present to the larger community choirs from such 
Negro colleges as Fisk University of Nashville, 
Tennessee and Bishop College of Dallas, Texas. 


5) Scholarship awards to Bay Area Negro high school 
graduates...Jnder.the-leadership,ot,.Pastor A.C. 
Dones of the Beth Eden Baptist Church in Oakland, 
California, % 5, 000 was awarded last year in scholar- 
ship aid. One Negro church has awarded as much as 
much as $ 10, 000 in a year for education. 


6) The McGee Avenue Baptist Church in Berkeley, Ca- 
lifornia, a church of which this writer is a member, 
conducts twice each week a study hall and also a tutor 
project to assist minority group youthto improve their 
academic performance. 


7) The Baptist Ministers Union of the East Bay sponsors 
annuallyfor the black minister a continuing education 
institute designed to aid the black preacher in under - 
standing his task in the ghetto in the light of rapid 
social change. 
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In an attempt to understand what is happening in society, 
in an effort to see what God is doing in society, and in an attempt 
to collectively understand the role of the black church to the Black 
Power Movement; the Alamo Black Clergy was organized to meet all 
day on every other Monday. The group has the characteristics of 
zonal groups that appear in ''The Church for Others”. They are as 
follows: 


1) lively self criticism 


2) a sense among the members of belonging to each 
other and of mutual acceptance 


3) flexibility and absence of rigidity in thought and action 
4) openness toward people andthe problems of the world 
5) readiness to change and to disband at the right time 


6) awareness of partnership with the whole church and 
with the world 


7) continuing dialogue between practical involvement 
and theological thinking. 


Lest one would think that this group is just a talk and 
think group one action program will be discussed. Money was 
raised to hire a young black man to work on the streets where 
social dynamite could easily ignite a riot. Within a short time 
teenagers on the street knew the street worker. He had rapport 
with teenage gang leaders whose followers were eager to burn the 
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city of Oakland. Small group therapy enabled these hostile youth to 
have catharsis. Matters such as police harassment and employment 
problems were shared with local civic leaders and businessmen. A 
few jobs were discovered. Classes in black history and black 
literature were held in West and East Oakland. Volunteers assisted 
the street worker. Although the able leadership of Robert Graham 
and the support of the Alamo Black Clergy prevented a riot, much 
bitterness and resentment remain in the black ghettos of the East 
Bay. Harvey Cox best expresses the mood of the youthful ghetto 
dwellers whenhe says, ''People trapped in the prison house of urban 
injustice are not interested in friendly guards who drop down from 
the suburban ramparts to fraternize on occasion with the inmates, 
retreating after a warm experience behind a carefully maintained 
wall''". Nevertheless, in order to not emphasize pity but dignity, 
some indigenous leaders have emerged with self help programs. 
Some of the activities are: 


1) Writing Protest poetry 

2) Play: ''The Militant Preacher" 

3) Interest in Swahili, an African language 
4) African dances 

5) The organizing of The Black Student Union 


6) African Art and Sculpture 


7) Classes for Jazz Musicians 


East of The San Francisco Bay Negro militant leader - 
ship has expressed stinging and sharp criticism of black clergy 
and other black professionals. Non-black middle-class has called 
black middle-classes "the house Negro’. Hence, a war has taken 
place between the "house Negro" andthe "field Negro/" This is intra- 
group conflict that is parallel with intergroup conflict. Alamo Black 
Clergy has helped to mitigate this situation. A Black Unity Council 
was established with the purpose of bringing all leaders and points 
of view under one ad hoc council to discuss differences and promote 
unity. Work has been done to promote understanding between un- 
educated and educated Negro clergy. 


East of The San Francisco Bay at 2510 Grove Street, 
Oakland, California is the western branch Opportunities Industrial - 
ization Center. Almost all of the board members of the center are 
East Bay Negro clergy. The O.I.C. training program is designed 
to meet the needs of the special group of adults who have been either 
rejected or who have rejected the traditional educational system. 
The primary reason for this rejection lies; partially, ia the fact 
that this special group has experienced failure within the traditional 
system. 


The population to which O.I.C. directs its program is 
made up primarily of school drop-outs, the hard core unemployed, 
the poor, the unmotivated, and the underprivileged, in all age 
ranges. The demonstrated level of educational achievement is 
within the third to eighth grade levels. They cannot afford to pay 
tuition and a large number are recipients of public assistance. 


They are single, married, divorced, separated, mothers, 
fathers, dependent and depended upon. They manifest a range of 
problems which require intensive counseling and guidance. The 
writer of this article serves as a board member of O.1.C. in Oak- 
land. 


East of The San Francisco Bay one will see in the black 
church the servant ministry. There are programs for unwed moth- 
ers; well baby clinics; and programs to help migrants from the 
deep south who hope to resettle east of the city of San Francisco in 
order to begin a new life. 


There is an ugly streak of violence in America today. 
The time is short and the hour is late. Christians must use the 
spirit and power of Jesus Christ so that love and justice can conquer 
the Scylla and Charybdis monsters who guard the strait between 
life and death. This herculean task awaits you and me. 
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THE NEGRO CHURGH IN MISSISSIPPI: 


ITS POTENTIAL AND DYNAMIC 
IN VIEW OF SOCIAL CHANGE by Solomon Gort, Jr. 


In the past, Mississippi has been referred to as the 
"Closed Society", ‘Another Country", and many other titles which 
may or may not truly represent the Mississippi Society. Those of 
us who live here must admit, Mississippi is unique in many ways. 
The history of the state is one of gross injustice and violence - as 
it relates to the Negro. The Mississippi system was designed to 
keep its black people in political bondage and economic servitude. 

In 1964 the burdens and cries of the black man in Missis- 
sippi became the concern of the nation. In other words, this was 
the first real confrontation for justice and equality on the black 
man's behalf. This was the time that brought renewed hope to the 
Negro communities of Mississippi. The Summer of 1964 shook the 
foundation the Mississippi Society which the whites had held so 
long. A whole system was disrupted which both threatened and 
humiliated white Mississippi. Indignant at the challenge, the Ku 
Klux Klan rode in acts of violence which took the lives of three 
civil rights workers: Goodman, Chaney, Schwerner and set many 
Negro church buildings into flame and ashes. 
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Fortunately, the acts of violence did not retard the 
confrontation; instead, it was activated and the Freedom Movement 
wasborn. It was at this point that NAACP (The National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People, the first civil rights group 
to be organized in the state since 1918) joined with SNCC (Student 
Nonviolent Coordination Committee, which came to the state in 
1962) and other groups such as: SCLC (Southern Christian Leader - 
ship Conference), and CORE (Congress of Racial Equality), and 
the National Council of Churches Commission on Religion and 
Race. These groups came together and formed COFO (Council of 
Confederated Organizations) to fortify their efforts to enact social 
change. This fortified effort did not challenge white Mississippi 
alone; it also challenged the oldest institutional structure of Black 
America, the church. Never before in its history had the Negro 
church of Mississippi been confronted in this way or asked to make 
such a commitment to social change. Not prepared for the task for 
which it had been challenged, the church stood listless. And while 
she stood, the situation became more intense. Before the church 
(Negro) could address itself to one aspect of social change, new 
confrontations were being made. For example, it was also during 
the Summer of 1964 that The Mississippi Freedom Democratic 
Party was organized, which brought with it the desire for political 
freedom and the demand for adequate representation in government 
for Mississippi Negroes. The Negro's quest for political freedom 
was best described by the Congressional Challenge of 1964. 


To complement existing civil right groups, and to play 
both supportive roles in the Negro communities, and that of liaison 
between the blacks and whites, the Delta Ministry (which has be- 
come the civil rights arm of the National Council of Churches of 
Christ) was organized in 1964. The Delta Ministry has become the 
cadre through which religious denominations are able to work. It 
represents the church united which is commissioned to sound the 
trumpet of justice and righteousness and to enrich the lives of 
black humanity in Mississippi. 


The Delta Ministry at its inception sought to relate to 
both black and white churchmen. The black church saw the need for 
the Delta Ministry, but out of apathy and fear of intimidation gave 
little response. The white church which has for so long taken pride 
in its Biblical heritage and the righteousness of God, that is, void 
of Negro involvement, stood in religious schizophrenia. So, out 
of disgust and self-defense white churchmen rose-up and began 
attacking the Delta Ministry as being communist and subversive. 
This did not help matters at all, especially as related to the black 
communities. White Mississippians began to put pressure on the 
black communities with hopes of slowing down social change and 
with the intent of driving The Delta Ministry from the state. With 
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those existing circumstances, the Delta Ministry sought allies 
from the streets through an organized group of brave young men 
and women (Mississippians) who worked hard in unfamiliar and 
unfriendly places fighting fear and apathy. It was the responsibility 
of this group, Freedom Corps, to help each community realize its 
own local problems, thereby organizing itself to skillfully attack 
those problems. It was through such efforts that many black com- 
munities were organized. And once these communities had developed 
the necessary machinery, they were able to apply pressure to ob- 
tain the use of Negro church buildings for meetings. And with this 
victory came the participation of some black clergy, To this point 
we have seen the dramatic confrontation which has caused the Negro 
church to address itself to social change. It is also necessary to 
address ourselves to the problems of the black church in Missis- 
Sippi prior to the social confrontation. 


When we speak of the Negro Church in Mississippi, we 
are talking about many denominations, but one people, a black 
people that share a common heritage of second-class citizenship. 
They are a people who have borne the yoke of oppression and have 
been castrated, to a great degree, of human dignity. The Negro 
church in Mississippi grew out of a plantation - slave system; in 
other words, the white plantation owner provided Negroes with a 
meeting place and a theology, both of which were designed to keep 
the Negro in subjection. For instance, if one would take a drive 
into the Mississippi countryside, he would see many Negro churches 
within a few miles, one on each plantation. And the theology of 
these churches has been that of the otherworldly (pie in the skybye 
and bye), rather than one addressed to the problems of this world. 
Such a theology gave the Negroes false hope (for the most part), 
and something to cling to, but the freedom of assembly gave them 
an opportunity to read the Bible which revealed the truth of the 
Christian Faith, for many. It also gave them an opportunity to 
create a sense of unity. The activities of these rural churches 
consist of one Sunday of preaching (the preacher usually lives in 
some distant place and comes by once-a-month to give a sermon); 
one Sunday for testimony, usually preceeding the preaching; Sunday 
School each Sunday; and weekly prayer meeting each Wednesday 
night. This pattern still holds true thoughout much of Mississippi 
today; even in the towns and cities you will find lovely new church 
buildings where Negro congregations are carrying on the tradition. 
For the most part the church has been and still is mobile and 
decentralizedand without economic stability. Therefore, it became 
necessary for the black church to develop ties with the white church. 


- A good example of the church relations between blacks 
and whites in Mississippi is that of the Southern Baptist Convention 
and Negro Baptists. The Southern Baptist Convention is the largest 
religious organization in the state; and at the same time it is the 
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most paternalistic and segregated one. Each year this organization 
spends thousands of dollars on its "Negro Work". This work con- 
sists of the training of Negro pastors through the establishment 
seminary training centers across the state; sponsoring student 
missionaries (Negro) during the summer to work in Negro churches; 
camps and retreats; and the employment of a full-time “white” 
person to direct the ''Negro Work". 


Many Negro churches have found these ties necessary 
in spite of the paternalistic and segregated conditions, they do not 
consider it wise at this time to sever this relationship. The white 
Baptists do not share this guilt alone: the Catholics, Episcopalians, 
and Presbyterians (etc. ) have also participated in the paternalistic 
and segregated involvements with the Negro churches. For the 
most part, such relationships were created to keep the Negro in 
subservience. The result of such a relationship has corrupted both 
the black and white church. The white church is currupt because 
of too much power; and the black church corrupt due to’the lack 
of power. Inother words, we witness the role of master and servant 
in a non-Christian form. The members of the white churches are 
the people who administer the government, own the plantations, 
control the industry - and the black people. The members of the 
black churches are field workers, servants (maids, etc. ), a few hold 
jobs in industry. This plainly demonstrates the imposed separatism, 
inequality, andinjustice whichis truly detrimental to black humanity. 


Even though, the Negro in Mississippi has had a dark 
and bloody past, the light of hope is evident. The confrontation has 
been made, and the procession for freedom is on-going. 


The light of hope came through many years of passive 
and sometimes militant involvement which often received opposition 
from the white communities. Prior to the Sixties this hope was 
provided through organizations such as the NAACP and the Black 
and Tan Republican Party of Mississippi. The NAACP has been in 
the state for forty-nine years attacking those problems’ which 
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plague black humanity. Because of its involvement mass intimidation 
and killings occurred in Negro communities, but the organization 
(NAACP) kept the faith. Such faith and courage can be best seen in 
the Evers brothers. When Medgar Wiley Evers (Field Secretary 
for NAACP) was slain by a night sniper, June of 1963, his brother 
Charles Evers came right in to accept the position and continue to 
fight. Sometimes the light of hope grew dim, but, because of men 
like the Evers, Amzie Moore, Aaron Henry, and Doctor T. R.M. 
Howard (and many more during and before their time), the light 
kept burning. And let us not forget the fact that there were al- 
ways a few black churches that would open their doors, in the 
cities of course. Haven Methodist of Clarksdale became involved 
in 1952; Solomon Chapel A.M. E. and New Hope Baptist of Cleveland 
both became involved around 1954. As a result of their involvement 
(New Hope Baptist was burned to the ground) there were churches 
in other parts of the state that also became committed to social 
change during these early years of the struggle. 


The Black and Tan Republican Party of Mississippi was 
an intergrated political group within the state from 1890 to 1930. 
This organization afforded political involvement to some Negroes, 
at least every four years, so, this was another light of hope in 
some Negro communities. 


Aside from the overt involvement of organized groups 
such as the NAACP and the Black and Tan Republican Party, Negroes 
many times found light of hope in their worship. The black pastors 
in the south have depended upon prayer and the righteousness of 
God as being their eternal light. 


The black people of Mississippi are becoming more 
educated and existential in their outlook, and many of them have 
come to the conclusion that there can be no reconciliation without a 
confrontation. The "battle" of the Sixties in Mississippi is the long 
cherished dream of the blacks. Of course, many black people were 
not ready for the struggle emotionally or otherwise. But the con- 
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frontation gave strength to the weak, especially to the church. 
Prior to and during the initial participation in the confrontation 
many black churches and parishioners received economic pressure 
from the white power structure. In many instances churches and 
individuals received foreclosures and insurance was also dropped 
on their property. With the described circumstances, the con- 
frontation had to be made beyond the local level. So, civil rights 
workers began organizing communities thoughout the state for the 
purpose of nationally attacking the problems of health, education, 
and welfare; and those of government as exemplifed by the Con- 
gressional Challenge of 1964 by the Freedom Democratic Party of 
Mississippi. As a result of these efforts black Mississippians have 
entered into what Aaron Henry (State President of the NAACP) calls, 
"an economic transition and a philosophical metamorphosis". That 
is, Negroes are demanding and receiving, in some instances, 
better jobs and wages. This means economic stability for the 
Negro communities. The Afro-American is also coming to a more 
meaningful and rational conclusion about himself, as it relates to 
self-awareness and human dignity; which helps one to develop the 
necessary moral support to move into confrontation. With this 
awareness, it is also possible for the church to relate to social 
change in a creative way. 


Before coming to a conclusion as to what the potential 
strength and dynamic of the Negro church can be in view of social 
change, we should first define what we mean by church. For this 
particular definition let us think of the church as being: the people 
of God; the ecclesia; those who have responded to God; those who 
are in step with God to change things; those who are sensitive to 
human needs and perils, and are thereby actively involved in 
creative change, for God. 


The people of God may become involved or enter the on- 
going procession of social change as; (1) the institutional church, 
and (2) individuals at work for God to change things. 


When you talk to Mississippians (black) about the insti- 
tutional church you get a variety of opinions. For instance, Mr. 
Joseph Bivins (who ran for councilman-at-large for the city of 
Greenville) had this to say: "The church has not been an activating 
force; it is lagging in its religious responsibility. In other words, 
the church is truly out of touch with human need. It is in dire need 
of new leadership". A neighbor, Mr. Freddie E. Parham (school 
counselor, T.L. Weston High School, Greenville) had this to say: 
"The church for the most part is caught up in eschatological con- 
cepts, rather than responding to the demands of a practical reli- 
gion". He also feels, "that the church should not limit itself 
to the saving of souls, but it should be involved in the saving of the 
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whole man from the perils of this world". It seemstobetheuna- 
nimous opinion that the institutional churchhas a lot of homework 
to do if it is to relate effectively to social change. It is evident 
that the church is adjusting itself to social change and church 
cooperation (use of church buildings) has become the norm. 


Giving the consideration to the total responsibility of 
the institutional church and its relationship to social change, it 
appears that some thinking should be done in the following area : 
(1) theology, (2) the role of the Negro in view of social change, and 
(3) program development and educational facilities that can deal 
effectively with social change. 


The institutional church of black Mississippi needs to 
rethink its theology and develop one which is strong and practical 
dealing with the here and now, putting men in step with God. This 
theology should find the Scriptures relevant and put the lives of 
men through the reality of involvement. With the presence of social 
change the role of the Negro is different: Mississippi has to deal 
with a new people. The Afro-American is coming togrips with him - 
self as a black man, a man with dignity, pride, and self-worth. 
So, the church must develop a meaningful and workable definition 
of Black Power if it is to attract and work with the new generation 
effectively. The church must be willing to move from its traditional 
activities and seek to develop and create interest in education, and 
at the same time design programs which will attract the new Negro. 
Seemingly this is the best way by which the institutional church can 
effectively enter the on-going procession of social change. 


Even though the institutional church has not always led 
the way in social change, it can be an asset to those who are actively 
involved, that is, the individuals who are at work for God to change 
things. These individuals are just ordinary church members who 
have sensed the need for involvement. They may or may not have 
the blessings of their congregations and denominations, but they 
consider it their Christian responsibility to be concerned with human 
need and the evils that plague mankind. These are the people who 
carried the light of hope in Mississippi when it appeared as if all 
hope was gone; it was they who took up the cross for equality, free- 
dom, justice, andrighteousness, and because of such a commitment 
some saw death. The people who have been and still are involved 
in the confrontations of the Sixties in Mississippi are individuals at 
work for God. They saw poverty and ignorance as a sin against 
humanity, therefore, they are committed to the elimination of 
these perils. 


. Hence there has been a creative and effective involvement 
on the part of individuals at work, and an awakening on the part of 
the institutional church. This is a possibility for a coalition which 
might truly effect social change in a dynamic way. But an institution 
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must be willing to cut its dead branches and move forward, as 
many of its parishioners have already done, and enter the on-going 
procession for social change from which there is no turning back. 
The mood of the Negro church in Mississippi, as it relates to its 
potential and dynamic in view of social change, can be best ex- 
pressed in a well known Spiritual adapted for civil rights use: 
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"Done made my vow to be free, and I 


never will turn back. 
I will go, I shall go, to see what the end 


will be". 
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